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I appreciate your invitation to discuss the future of higher educa- 
tions-such forecasts are bften educaticmal if- not always accurate. 
Actually, * ray purpdsp is not to offer specific predictions but to 
describe those forces which will most affect the destinies of 
• educational institutions '.during the coming decade. Witjh these 
; forces in mind, perhaps we can* better direct tho^ destinieis. ^ 

The first section surveyg^^ends during the 1970s. |he aggregate 
statistics indicate thatfdespite many alarms and outcries, the 
past decade was good for higher education, though it lacked the 
Jieady atmosphere of the 1960s. ^ ' 

The second section outlines -two possible scenarios. Most of us 
believe that higher education stands at a decisive ttirning point. 
Thin|s will not be the same. After agreeing on this; however, 
people seem to divide into ^optimists and pessim^jsts,' often citing 
the same facts but reaching different conclusions. 



The third section offers my views 6n the- future of higher educa- 
tion, with an emphasis^ on educational finance. This topic ^ivides 
naturally into (a) challenges posed by -our economy and society, and 
(b) the relations between educational institutions and government, 
both federal and State. 
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The 1970s ^ / * / 

The following table reveals some important facts about higher 
education during the past decade. The number -of students increased 
by 24.3 percent, almost twice the rate of increase in America's 
adult population. Total Educational and General Revenues more than 
doubled, so that higher education now accounts foi: 2.'1 percent of 
our Gross National Product. Although tuition and fees 'incfteased 
steadily, this source of revenue remained constant as a percdntage 
of Educational and General Revenues, and (though not shown here) it 
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SELECTED INFORMATION ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
\ ' ' DURING THE 1970' s ^ ' j 



Category 



1969-70 



Latest Year 



Percent 
Change 



Tokal Number o£ Institutions 
Private Institutions 
Public Institutions 

Total PTE Enrollment 

•Private Institutions 
Public Institutions ^ 

Total, Educational and 
General Reve]ciues 

Proportions of E & G 
. Revenues Represented* 
by Selected Sources 

'■* ' 

Student Tuition & 
Fees 

State Appropriations 
to Institutions 



' Endowment Income & 

Private Gifts (except ^ 
student aid) 

M 

Federal Share of Institutional/ 
Expenditures for ^ 



, Real^ Expenditures per FTE 
• student on Instruction 
^ (Al^erage for 1960' s«$2, 500) 



2,817^ 
1,504 
V 1,313 

6>738,000 ^ 
1,785,000 
4,953,000 

$16,593,582,000^ 



26.7%°^ 
34.2%^ 

22.5%^ 
$3,070 



3,125 (78-79)* +10.9%' 

1,660 +10.4% 

; /.465 , , ^+11.6% 

8.372,000 "(78-79)^ +24-3% 

2,069,000 ^ +15.9% 

. 6,303,000 +27.2% 

$40, 1*52, 187, 000 C78-79)^ . 142.0% 



26.9% (78-79)' 



+0*2% 



39.4% (78-79)" +5.2% 



2.9% (78-79)b -.6% 



16.-^% (78-79) a- -6.1% 



$3,166 (76-77)^; +3.1%- 



0 



a. - Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, Three Thous and Futures: W 

Next: Twenty Years for Higher Education (San FrMCisco: Jossey Bas's, 1980), p. H- 

b. National Center for Education Statistics, Financial S tatistics for Institutions of , 
, Hig her Education. 1969-70 (Washington, D;C.; U.S. Government Printing Of flee* 1973) , 
^. p. 12. Ibid.. Financial's tatis tics for Fiscal Year 1979 (Washlngtbn, D.C . : ,U,S 

"Government Printing Office, 1981:), p. 12. * ' , - 
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actually fell as a perceatage of disposable income for ^ericans. 
The federal^and State shares of Educational and General Revenues 
l-&|iowed couatervailing, tendencies— -the jState' s proportion rose by\^ 
per cent while- the federal share fell by 6.1 percent- Overall , ^ 
real expenditures, 'after controlling 'for inflatibu and workload 
changes, appear. :to have increased slightly (by 3.1%) in the 1970s. 
Certainly these averages encompass wide differences throughout' the 
nation, the extremeis being states in the industrial northeast and, 
those in the sunbelt. Never the Ijess, most indicators suggest that, 
as^ a .whole, the institutions of higher education at least held 
their own throughout much of the 1970s. ^ o . 

■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ; • 

Different Futures for Higher Education 

Let us now look at alternate futures for higher education, realiz- 
ing the reality will likely lie somewhere between. * . 
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Category 
Earollaents 



Curriculua 
. Quality 



Personnel 



Relations with 
Governaeht 



TVO POSSIBLE SCENARIOS FOR THE 1980s 
Tha Pe8s1pl8t1c Scanario 



The oufflbers o£ students fall even faster 
than the drop in^e si2a of toe his* ; 
toric college age cohort (18 to 26 ye^r 
olds) because ,a glut o£ college gradu-. 
atea is driving do%in salaries. Although 
people, older tihan the iraditional college 
age studenta do enroll more often than in 
the pasty they enroll part tioe, take fev 
courses, and cannot begin to offset the 
decline in the traditional college age 
group y eapecially in teros of full-tloe- 
equivalefit enrollident. > These resulting 
enrolliaent declines reduce the resources 
available to' institutions anf further^ 
limit their flexibility. ..v^; ; 



The institutions of hlg^r education compek 
for students in destructive ways: false ad 
verti sing, easy credits, soft courses, grade 
inflation. . Public confidence in higher ef 
cation declines. Students exercise theirVf" 
new influence to f orce^loweir standards of ^ ^ 
academic conduct and quality. Students drop 
in and drop out, thus f ragOBienting the educa- , 
tional experience and producing an incoherent 
curriculum. 



[ilty memberi- r^act defensively to .these 
Llengea, through collective bargaining 
aiid demagogic attacks on administrators. 
With lay-offs baaed on sjpniority, faculties 
consist of mostly older white men. who block 
women and minoritiea txp^ eotploynent. Both 
the number and quality of indiyiduala will- 
ing to serve ai adniaistratorf decline as ■ 
conflicts'^ increase and rewards decrease. 



1 



The Private 

Se;;^tor 



Often at the request of constituencies with- 
in the institutions^ public authorities in- 
tervene ,and seek to further regulate the af- 
fai;^ of higher education. The combination 
of tax limitation- movements and other State 
funding priorities reduce the resourca^-^^^ — 
available to higher education in addition 
to cuts made becauayp of declining enroll- 
ments. 



Inflation-induced-increases in tuition 
/loupied with waning financial aid. for ath- 
denta further weaken the' private sector in _ ^ 
competition with public institutions^ 
Meanwhile^ i^ubXic controls and^ financial 
support by govemaent further erodes the in-^ 
dependence of privste inititutions, thus 
making higher education more hooMgeneoua. 



The QptlriHstlc Iceoarig r^ 

- ■ \ — ,., 

The miibtfrs of s^u^ents not t ' 
fall because oldert personf , mem- 
ibers of racial apd vethnic minor^ 
itiea and foreign students .re** 
place the shrinking pool of 18-26 
ye ar o Ida . . tncreaajed s tudent a ^ 
makes it sttractive to be a student 
wbiile high unemployment among youth 
provides further incentives to enroll. 
.Universal attendanc^ and lifelong 
learning become accepted because ^ 
-of the* aki;i\s requirfcd by an ad- 
vanced, technological society. Even 
if earollments fall^lightly, the . 
political infliieace^jf higher ed- 
ucation restrains buaget cuts. 

Institutions develop ^des of fsir 
practices through the leadership ^ 
of national aasocistiouf snd ac- 
crediting agencies. Tl^^e codes 
belp preserve the academe integ- 
rifty of higher ^ducatiou and main- 
tain public ctl'uidence . V Contrac- 
' tion forces institutions to turn 
attention to the qualityiof educa- 
tion rather than to acconaodating 
larger numbcra. 

■ ' 

Faculty members are reil^V^ic 
about the serious problefl^ fac- 
ihg their inatitutiona and their 
role in the educational enterprise. 
Hew personnel ^policies make it 
possible .for some new, yomij^iac- 
ulty members tb enter the system, 
including women and minorities. 
Trustees choose adadnistrst<|rs 
more caregfully for their le^^er-^ 
ship and flexibility, while pro- 
viding them with adequate ssIa- 
riea and aupport. 



The constituencies within higher 
education tesolve the£r o%ni dif- 
ferences, and public authorities 
exercise self-restraint when dd^al*^ 
ing with the. institutions . GovV 
enpents are. anxious to increa^^ 
*the retfourcel for higher educa- v 
tioU as an inyestaent in future \ 
prdduttivity and technological 
advancement. 

Efforts to broaden the baae of ^ 
support for private institutions 
succeed in restrsining tuition 
increaaes • S tuSent f inane iai 
aid continues to aupport these 
collegea without encouraging 
exceaaive regulation by govern- 
ment. Qjily the weakest insti^ 
tutions are close^ and this 
strengthens the systesi as a 
whole. 's * * 
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. . ■■ : ■. ■ '' ' ■ ; ■ V' ' ' ^ ' " * •'-■> ■■ ■ ' ■' ^ ' 
The Future of Higher Education V . ' ^' 

•• ,- \- .-^ ■ . - . r ; . ' 

Instead of speculating oh which is cenkrio will he's t describe higher 
e^iicatibn by ,1990, >i shall argue that the ability of the ^-institu- 
tions to overcome- certain ' key challengesr will be the critical ^ 
factor in determining which, scenario prevails.* W(b n6w vturn to' 
these chafllenges / V / ' ^ * ' / \ - >^ 

^ . ' ' ' ■ t ^ --7 < 

^Challenges ]^osed by the American Economy and Sod^ety 

1. ^Demographic - ^ 

We knoy that the number-of 18 yearrolds in the United Statjes' peaked 
in 1979 and will decline by 1.1 million, by 1992, or by 26 percent. 
0 Moreover, the numbers of 18-24 year plds (60% of whom attend insti- 
, tutions of higher education) will .decline » 23.3 percent hy 1997.. 
The Carnegie Council in Three thousand Future^ has piiblished en- 
rpllment projections which, as shown in the following table, take 
into accouMVhumerous demographic factors , incliiding ^ecrease;5 in 
piarticipation rates . by^ males and increases in enrollments among 
^•Blacks.. _ .-^ ' 

* " • ' ■' ■ ' ■: ■ N . ■ " - 

Following a series of hypotheses; the Council concludes tluit under- 
graduate enrollments nati^onwide will decline between 5 and 10 
percent during the next two decadfes. While acknowledging the 
tenuous nature of projections in this complicated area, I believe 
that the Council's estimates appear.^ reasonable. 

/Whether you accept the Carnegie approach or not, three observations* 
about enrollment levels are ^importapt. First, the demog^^hic 
trend of the' l6 to 24 age Cohort suggest that two "plateaus'^xi^t, 
one between. 1979 and 1983 and another between 1989 and 1991 (shown 
on the graph). During these years, the long-term decline id nifin- 
bers is imperceptible, an^ we could be enticed into a false sense 
of security about enrollments. This sense is dangerous. 

Second, the aggregate"" decline predicted' by^ Carnegie (between 5 and 
10 percent!) hides substantial variations among the states, ranging 
from regional declines of more than 10 percent in the East to 
increases^<^ more than 10 percent in Som^ southern and western 
states. Therefore, each state^ should investigate i^s situation 
according to the Carhbgie model or some othet projection model in 
order to plan for its future. : 

Finally, and from a practical standpoint, the prime goal in most 
states 'should be to serve those groupS who have traditionally 
enrolled while expanding efforts to attract and retain members of> 




A Judgment About Prospective Enrollments 

.Generalized view. ol enroirmencs, I979«20t0 




Id79 1983 



Source: Carnegie Council csumaies. 




?oieniial decline ih full-time equivaletic undergraduate mrollnienu 1978 (o 
1997, with concribution from each factor ia''projection model. ^ 

Reference 
Perceniaife in text 



Decline in IS-i-l ajjce cohort 

.Adjusted for the 80 percent that this age cohort ^ * 
con siittiurs of ail enrollments " 

.\djusted foiv.iiu:rease in population 25 and over' . 
nt const;inf panicipation rntvs (•^•1 percent) 

Adjusted for'in^ease in percentage^ of population 
25 xHd over with loliege eHpcrienc^anci resultant higher 
{ Kir I id{Katiim nitwit ("^S t)t*rrL'nt) \ *' 



Adjusted for potential further decrease in 
partici}^tion rates by males 18-24 (-3 percent) 



.25.3 



•19 



.15 



• 10, 



•15 



lA)- 



I 



Adjiuteti for chanftn in other oimponeiiM: 



More blacks and more participation ■ ^ . . 

by blacks (>2 percent) , , V 

More participation by majority womctv 18-24 (**4.percent> j. 
I'licreaiied retention (H percent) ' ; \ if 

Impact of incr^ing proponion of . part'tiirTe 

en roilmetti (-5 percent) ' , 

Neu ^5 percent ^; ' . ; , ^ , ^ /' ' 

* Applied to (A) . ' • r ' ' ' -5 

Applied to (B) ^ -10 



, . i If- .. 



iC) 
(D) 



Stmrre: Carnegie Council estimates. 



social and economic groups who have not traditionally participated ^ 
* in higher education: members of tacial and ethnic minori^ties, 
/'older adults (especially wom^n), and poor people. Within many 
states, the proportion of the) total population represented by these 
groups is growing. Regardless of the growth' o& decline of th^se 
groups in the general populationy however, the institutions of 
higher education will become increasingly insular and pplitically 
vulnerable if they cannot attract atfd benefit these students. 

2. Economics . ^ 

AH of you are aware of the economic problems facing our nation: 
inflation, lagging productivity unde reinvestment- in capital goods, 
high interest rates, energy dependence, the demise of home-owner- 
ship, the crisis ti^f rttirement funding. More threatening- to higher 
education th^n these pervasive problems , however, are' the regional 
dislocations which threaten to divide ^our nal^ion. into areas of 
haves and have nots . Recently, Bui^iness^Week warned that "so swift 
are the dislocations of lafcor jand capital ^^n the Northeast and 
Midwest that th^y^are intensifying the social and political prob- 

lems that high unemployment, urban decay, and eroding political 

poweF^^^ cause." In tetms of population, jobs, capital, 

and incomes, "the size of tte^ shafts between regions numbs the 
mind" (BW, Special Issue, "Ameirican's Restructured Economy, June 1, 
1981, p. 10). 

4 

These trends are partlculai^ly ominous for higher education because 
most institutions are supportlsd by State governments, and attended 
by students predominantly from nearby communities, not f rom _^a- 
-tional sources. Further, the flow^of r6sources to other states 
forces public of ^ raising^ tax rates to 

support services at l^istoric levels but further limiting their 
staters attractiveness to industry,- or accepting lower. revenues and 
tJius decimating services; including higher education. Such dislo- 
' cations and choices should concern anyone who" believes in a network 
of quality iastitutiohs serving the entire nation. 



3. Re-indUstriaiizatio 

The institutions of higher education have been c^alled on to help- 

re-industrialize"' our nation, or — more' specifically — to help 
incrdlise our econpmic productivity and industrial flexibility. 
Some in the academy have praised President Reagan's goal of in- 
creased public an^ private expenditures in^basic research as inau- 
gurating a new -era for institutions. Such research^ is alleged to 
.be the major role of higher education in the "supply-side" world, 
think this view is mistaken. 



More dollars for basic research will undoubtedly benefit some^ 
universities, but, within the universe of educational institutions; 
their numbexs^ ai^ small and their success is already assured. Of 
th^5 3,000 colleges and ui\iyersities in America, only 600 receive^ 
any federal research grants which altogether total $4.5 billion. 
Of these, 30 diversities are awarded as much money as all others 
.combined ( The Report of the Sloan Commission dn Government and 
Higher Education , 1980, pp. 165, 173). The effort to involve 
higher education in '*re-industriali2ation" must encompass the whole 
specti^um o£ iifstitutions. i!et me suggest three strategies: 

^ o An increased emphasis on bas^ic skills: communication, math" 
ematics, and science, including computer literacy; 

o More activities to help peoples cope constructively with rapid 
technological and social change; and 

o More effective links with the world of work without becoming 
merely an extension of industry. One major ^shortcoming of 
vocatidnal training is that it often becomes focused on 
\ specific jobs rather than on general skills. In suchxases,* 
\ the institutions of postsecondary education 'evolve into 
\ on-the-job training sites for companies who are >anxious to 
\ unload the cost of their training programs onto the public. 
\ This serves the industries well but th^ students poorly 
\ because, in the Icqg-run, they need diverse ski|.ls to succeed 
^in a changing world. 

4. Competition for Students from Busioess and Industry 

The Carn<bgie Council defines the "first sector" of postsecondary 
education as consisting of colleges and universities, the "second" 
as proprietary schools, and the "t^ird" as those institutions which 
offer instruction as an adjunct to their main activities: instruc- 
tion by corporai'tions , research agencies, muschims, trade unions, -and 
the. armed totzeiz^ Far from being a minor presence in postsecondary 
education, this "third sector" allocates $30 billion a year to 
education and training, only a small portion of which finds its way 
to colleges and universities (an estimate by Xh^ American, Society 
for Training and ^Development). This expenditure level almost 
equals thie total 'annual Educational and General Revenues of the 
nationjs publicly-financed collegfes and universities.' 

fOf course, many private organizations have long offered courses and 
educational leaves for th;etr employees. The crucial change of 
late, however, is that corporations have broken the monopoly of 
higher edudation inistitutioris over awarding academic credit and 
degrees. This phenomenon prompted the New York Times to warn of a 
"blurring of function" between business and the institutions of 
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higher education (NYT, "Survey of Continuing Education," August^ 30 
1981). The Times stressed that, near Boston, a city with many 
educational opportunities, degree pi^grains have been established by 
^hospital, a bank, ^ consulting finff, arid a computer manufacturer. 
The computer firm, through Watfg Institute, has recently been ac- 
credited by the Kew England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and offers a master's degree in software engineering. 
Altogether, more than 2,000 courses at 138 6ojrporations have been 
identified by an agency of the American Council on Education as 
worthy of academic credit. Clearly, this ,is no just activity on 
the^ fringe. « , 

^ ''i ■ 

To the extent that "third sector" programs are responses to the 
specific training needs of their corporate sponsors, this trend is 
natural and possibly beneficial. However, to the extent that the 
trend suggests the poor quality or the unnecessary rigidity of 
colleges and universxties, then iacreasfed competititon for degree- 
oriented students ciuld become a serious, potentially disastrous,, 
threat to the formal inf titutions of postseconda!^ education, 



The Relationship Between Institutions and Governments 
1. State-level Formulas . ^ 

A State- level budget formula expresses the way a State funds its 
institution's, of postsecondary education. It is a mathematixr^al 
means of relating the workload of a public institution to its State 
aplpropriation. Functionally, statewide formulas are the bridge, 
between cost: and workload analysis (historical inform;eition which 
determines relationships between programs and «expienditures) and the - 
State Budget^ (the document which contains- 5^e approved level of 
expenditures), " ' _ 

Budget formulais throughout the nation -are diverse. Nevertheless, 
they all serve certain^ purposes:! they lessen political wrangling 
among educational institutions; they assure some consistency and 
objectivity in treatment; they provide State officials with under-, 
isitandable measures; and they often represent a coiq)romise* between 
State control over line-item budgejiing and institutional .autonomy 7*" 
Still, most State-level formulas suffer from serious defects, eight 
of which will be increasingly apparerft in the l^SOs^ / 

. ' ■ / ■ ' ■. ' / / - . 

a, enifollment changes are funded by the average total co^t to v 
the institution per student, or (though preferable) by .the 
avexrage cost of instructit^n per student; * / 

b, most formulas are based only on input (credits and seat 
time) rather than on performance measures (changes, in know- 
ledge, enhanced personal and career development^; 
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c* many fomplas are becoming riddled with categorical oi 
lineritem pc^grams which can reduce institutiohal flexibil- 
ity, create protected enclaves which >: are^ unresponsive to 
' chanf^ing circumstances^, and tend to consume legislative tio^e 
in det^il^' rather than . discussions general policy or 
vl^vexfall educational ef fectiyemess; ^ ' _ ' 

d. collective bargaining is lik&ly to have a significant impact 
rfn formulas and their operation during budget review; / 

i 

e. socially imposed costs (ones imposed by statute or litiga^ 
tion' such as: costs for personal security, work standards, 
personal opportunity, due process, public information, a;id 
environmental protection) are often mandated but not funded 
through the formulas; ' 

. . ' • • ■■ * . ■ 

f. the difficulty of making formulas sensitive to differential 
co^t 'iQ€reases among the goods and services^ purchased by 
institutions; 

^ g. the neglect in most formulas of adequate funds for deferred 
, maintenan^ and equipment replacement; and - * 

h. the difficixlliy ^f coordinating tuition and fee ^ncr^ases 
with adequate* student financial aid to carry out state 
^ policies. ' 

2.' Demands for Increasing Accountability 

•/ : , , ' 

The Carnegie Council portrays higher education as once a largely 
self "governing and autonomous part of American society which in^ 
creasingly "has become subject to giany fonn$ of regulation and lias 
taken on the status of a regulated industry" (p.* 14). 'Indeed, the 
use of formulas historically bolstered this trend toward more 
accountability in State budgeting by imposing different management 
practices, formal cost accounting, and complc^x budget procedures. 

LookingT* ahead, demands for increasing accountability are likely to 
assume three forms: 

a« challecLges to the perquisites of higher education: presi*: 
dential residences, tenure, sabbaticals, and fiscal autono*- 

my; ^ ^ 

b. an emphasis on increasingly detailed cost data, generally by 
distipline; and . ' ^ ' . 

, . . . ^ • ■ . 

c. demands for fiscal and performance information comparable to 
^ that provided by other state agencies. 
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•As a whole, many educators believe tllat^the priority of higher * 
education has declined and that such demands *a re the pernicious^, 
expression of this sentiment. An alternative view is thAt the- . 
demand for accountability only^ represents a desire |f or the ins ti- \ 
tutions of higher education conform to the staiidard prajptices of 

* State budgeting. ^ . ^ 

After considering -^bbth sides of ^the debate, it seems to me that 
intrusive^regulation pf institutions can be counterproductive: it 
can cost money^ stifle creativity, destroy diversity, ani! — at the 
extreme — intrude on academic freedom. No one favars these result^. > 
But such an litany of dangers' will> by itself,. by insufficient to . 
counter the demands for increased accountability. ♦ Instead, the^ ^ 
institutions should convincingly demonstrate clear -priorities, - : 
self-restriiiiit, and more effective techniques of evaluating their 
activities. Only by doing so can the liistoric'\sffecxal relationsi|ip 
between .government ^d educational institutions survive times of . 
"^fiscal stringency. « . ^ / ^ \ ' " / 

3. CompetitiocU.in^tiSLe Budget Process \ \- y 

It appear^, ^^hait; most state govemments^^^d: not, assign a lower 

* 'priority to higher education during the 1970s than to other;^ public 

services.; For exanople, the ipstitutijons of public higher eaucation 
in California received a remarkably uniform proportion of State and 
local resources throughout the decade, ranging^between 11 and 12. 
percent of State O&neral Fund expenditures :and propierty tax r^eyc- r 
nues. In fact,^ contrary to some impriessions, the institutions 
received a sligatly larger proportion of these *%evenues following 
Proposition 13. 

V Will most states be willing to fund higher education at his*:oric 
^ levels during the 1980s? On. the whole, I have some dbu^'t^t^ 
institutj.ons can secure their past shafe. First?^lr^tutojify an^ 

* constitutional commitments to fund other, state a ctiyi^iiesV' Suc^ ; 
retirement systems, are likely ^to receStv^ priority ovet higher 
education. Second, many legislators belyise that, unlike citizens 
served by vmost other State agencies , mi&y- students can affot<i to 
pay more than they ^ do now for their education; and th^is re lieV^ 
taxpayers to ^ome extent. Third, the'^ttnal budgej:s for roost in\ 
stitutions of higher education are nof guaranteed by statute; 
changes are negotiated, annually or bi-enhially in the Budget Bill. 
Thus, it is easier to lower these negotiated amounts than to amend 



postpone obligations sUch as retirement 
represent about "80 percent of institu- 
I, decisions oir^alary cost>-of -Living 
judget process when rj^venues >nd prior 
commitments are known. - SaJS^ increases are therefoire used ' **to 
balance the budget,"^and agi^ncies where salaries are a major ^pro- 



statutory adjustments or to 
funding. Finally, salaries 
tional budgets. In most sta 
adjustments come late in thi 
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portion of their hudgetlf^uffer during of stringency^ This . 

pMCtice of course / might , chiang^^^ 

•"Coficlusion- 

DespiteV these Imposing chal^LengesV I am cautiotisly optimistic 
the ability <Jf educational institutions to niee^^ 
* prosper^/ durang the ^^^^W PoUis^i^icate thlat 

still jen joys a relatively high c6^fi^ so it 

should^ not be an era of anti-iitelK«ualis;in^^ ^ 
Further; the need for people who under^ 

with technological change will not diminish-^hi«her education can 
surely play a role here. ; ^ 

' r. ■ ■ :• _ ^ ^ ' m - ' ■v*V' ■ . ■ ■ ' ^ ■, 

My hop^ is that educators recognize the realities of the 1980s and 
respond with self-restraint, clear priorities, 'and effective eva- 
luati|Ons. The challenges sugge^'^that educational leaders should 
be their ownvbest critics. Their challenge is to be creative, 
. ingenious,* and service-oriented rather than to rely on past ac- 
complishments or th^ traditional respect accorded *to higher educa- 
td^on. / 




